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His versatility has also induced him to try his hand at 
bronze doors (Mrs. Lorillard's Mausoleum, Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery), at marble sarcophagi, tombstones, bronze tablets, wood 
carvings, burnt-leather work, etc. — all objects of rarity from 
an esthetic point. The illustrations are chosen to represent 
the average merit of his work. 

It is a common belief that for anything of artistic excel- 
lence a large sum of money is required. Art and ornament 
are of ten understood as synonymous terms, and the object 
which possesses the largest amount of ornament is often held 
to be the most artistic. The reverse is more often the case, 
for an obiect is artistic in proportion to the amount of skill 
and thought displayed in the design. In this Mr. Schwarzott 
excels, and it is astonishing what satisfactory work he is able 
to furnish for a comparatively moderate sum. 

New Yorkers will probably recall the five over life-size 
female figures of the Columbus Arch at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street in 1892. They were made by Mr. Schwarzott 
within two weeks, which breaks the record in regard to 
rapidity of any work done at the Fair. 

Although our artist has been occupied most of his time 



forks, and in these days of luxurious belongings and ingen- 
ious devices these common articles of e very-day use assume 
unique and inconceivable forms and shapes, and often puzzle 
the most experienced "diners out " as to their various pur- 
poses. To one unaccustomed to novelties of this sort it is 
sometimes extremely difficult to know which fork to take up, 
and the only way to avoid making a mistake and causing 
self-embarrassment is to keep one's eye on the hostess and 
follow her lead. The forks should be so carefully and sys- 
tematically arranged that all one has to do is to use them in 
rotation, beginning at the one next the plate, or at the one 
farthest from the plate. In certain Western towns the rule 
is to "eat in," expressed in their local vernacular — that is, 
to begin with the oyster-fork, which is at the head of the 
line, and to take them as they are placed, which is presum- 
ably in the proper order. If the dinner is a long one, and 
consists of many courses, it is a mistake to attempt to put 
sufficient knives and forks for every course on the table. 
This makes too much of an array, fills up too much space, 
gives a cluttered appearance to the table, and is entirely un- 
necessary. Especially difficult would it be to do this if one's 





Decorative Panel in Church of the Paulist Fathers, New York. Designed and Executed by M. M. Schwarzott. 



with his profession, he has not neglected painting as an art, 
and produced in his leisure hours many a canvas of glowing 
color. He hopes at times to combine his skill as painter and 
sculptor, knowing that the cooperation of the arts has given 
to the world many of its choicest masterpieces. 

This cannot be denied. Although the house of the virgin- 
goddess of Athens would have been indeed a supreme work 
in its balanced strength and subtlety without the majesty of 
the Phidian sculptures, the collaboration of Phidias and 
Ictinus has enhanced infinitely the dignity of the perfect 
edifice, in the same way as the purple radiance of the lights 
of 'Chartres Cathedral and the sombre gleam of the mosaics 
of St. Mark's at Venice have greatly heightened the poetry 
and effect of these two famous structures. 



DINNER CUSTOMS. 



AT an informal dinner not long ago the question of the 
" procession of the knives and forks" was discussed at 
length, says Harper s Bazar. Beside one's plate is 
always placed, in formidable array, a number of knives and 



outfit of small silver were limited, as is very apt to be the 
case, particularly in a moderate-sized household. For ice- 
cream, forks are universally used, although it is a good idea 
to have a spoon also, as some persons still prefer it. 

It is delightfully refreshing to go to a house where the 
hostess has not changed her mode of serving dinners, but 
still adheres to what are now called " old-fashioned" notions, 
such as having butter with the bread, the meat carved on the 
table, and vegetables placed on the table also, with home- 
made ice-cream and cake, or a good home-made dessert, nuts 
and raisins, and a glass of fine old Madeira, and various good 
substantial' dishes which we are nowadays accustomed to 
seeing replaced by French entries sent in from a caterer. To 
have individuality in one's manner of living, is quite as dis- 
tinguished as doing exactly as one's neighbors do. Unfor- 
tunately there are only a few women who have the courage 
of their convictions, but those few are generally much ad- 
mired and respected, provided, of course, they do not carry 
their ideas too far. It has been my privelege to dine in Phil- 
istine New York at houses where the dinners were an- 
nounced at six o'clock. They were served by a venerable 
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old butler who had lived in the family twenty-five to thirty 
years. The silver used was family plate, and everything 
very simple but elegant. Absolutely no attempt at display 
of any sort was made, nor was there any effort to emulate 
the richer neighbors. Good talk, refined manners, and sweet 
simplicity made the evening a delight, and gave one a sense 
of comfort and repose which is uncommon in our rush-and- 
tumble city life. 

The care of silver is an essential part of the education of 
the waitress or butler, and nothing adds so much to the 
beauty of a dinner table as brightly polished plate ; it also 
reflects credit upon the housekeeper. It is unwise to allow 
a servant ever to lapse in this respect; she should have a 
certain day set apart each week for cleaning the silver, and 
this should be done thoroughly and carefully. Hot water 
and plenty of soap generously and regularly used will lessen 
the labor of rubbing, and each night, when the table is laid 
for dinner, the knives and forks and spoons should be wiped 
with a fresh chamois. With this constant attention silver 
may be kept looking almost like new. 

Glass, too, must not be neglected, and tumblers or glass 
of any sort should not be placed upon the table without first 
being polished with a fine linen glass towel. Cut glass is not 
seen so commonly as formerly. It has latterly been the fash- 
ion to use different styles of glass for each course, or for each 
kind of wine. A tall graceful green hock glass made in Ger- 
many is nice for Sauterne, a delicate Venetian glass for 
champagne, a quaint old English glass for sherry, and water 
tumblers or goblets of Bohemian or Austrian ware, all go to 
make the table look odd and " dressed up." Sets of china are 
no longer necessary; each course has its own individual style. 
There is an endless variety from which to choose; and even 
with a small amount of money one can make a very pretty 



INTERIORS IN THE ORIENTAL STYLES. 




RAVEL broadens the mind and 
makes it more hospitable to new 
ideas, hence the furnishing ac- 
cessories of foreign countries, 
with their unexpected designs 
and colorings, become more and 
more appreciated. Commerce 
and study on the part of the 
stay-at-homes also produces a 
cosmopolitan mind and leads us 
to discover beauties and desir- 
able qualities in things which at 
first sight are unattractive by 
reason of the provincial habit of 
the mind which contemplates 
them. The quaint and highly 
interesting furnishings produced 
in Oriental countries in particular exercise a wonderful 
charm upon the mind of the average individual. The work 
of the Orientals is that of true artists, who are endowed with 
a supreme love of the beautiful, and this is achieved with a 
repose of feeling in their productions which produces a sooth- 
ing and restful effect. The average American is so accus- 
tomed to a life of nervous unrest that the public taste in 
household furnishings is apt to be dominated by the same 
spirit, and our manufacturers, living in the same atmosphere, 
produce large quantities of individualized machine-made 
furniture, utterly lacking repose both in design and execu- 
tion. There is all the difference in the world between the 
straight-backed, cane-seated oak chair, and the soft divan 
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Den in the East Indian Style. Cut Loaned by A. A. Vantine & Co. 



selection. For breakfast and for luncheon, on the contrary, 
sets of china are used, and nothing can be daintier or more 
suitable than the pretty and delicate Dresden designs. 



covered with a Persian rug and heaped high with embroid 
ered pillows of downy softness. 

The surroundings of the individual not only mark the man, 



